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WHY should the state or community support 
high schools? The answer which school au- 
thorities make to voters and tax payers has 
such a sameness as to render it almost trite and com- 
mon; for always the answer is "to make better citi- 
zens." The form this answer takes may vary with 
the style, diction and imagination of the individual, 
•but the substance is always the same. This answer, 
so effective in securing appropriations, must be the 
consideration upon which the high school is granted 
and the sine qua non of the contract between the au- 
thorities of the school and the sovereign voter. 

Undoubtedly, the school men have convinced the 
public that the chief and primary aim of the high 
school is to develop an ethical, intelligent, efficient and 
devoted citizenship. But have we convinced ourselves? 
Granting we have, do our works square with our pro- 
fessions of faith? 

As a state supported institution the high school has 
a definite civic obligation. Its value to the state is 
measured in terms of the increase of the contributions 
to the state made by the youth within its sphrere of in- 
fluence because of the work of the high school. Two 
factors are concerned : what is gained ; and how many 
are affected. The ideal high school gives to each stu- 
dent that which he needs to render his maximum con- 
tribution to society, and reaches every child of high 
school age capable of receiving good from its tuition. 
The symptoms of the inefficient high school are: a 
curriculum with dead non-functioning material and a 
small proportion graduating. The effective high school 
gives much and reaches many. 

Dr. David Snedden classifies the objectives of edu- 
cation under four heads: physical, vocational, social- 
moral-civic, and cultural. By an objective is meant 
one of the very definite and specific elements of which 
an educational aim consists, that is to say, any atti- 
tude, item of knowledge or act of skill which makes 
one a better producer of the world's goods, a more 
valuable member of society or adds to his ability to 



appreciate and enjoy the best things of the social in- 
heritance. If the purpose of the high school is to 
bring up the actual social contribution of each of its 
graduates towards his maximum limit set only by his 
natural abilities, the relative importance of these ob- 
jectives might well be represented by a pyramid with 
four horizontal divisions of nearly equal height; with 
the lower division termed physical objectives ; the sec- 
ond, vocational ; the third, social ; and the topmost, 
cultural. 

PRINCIPLE ONE 

The first function- of high school curricula is to pro- 
vide those items of knowledge, acts of skill, and spe- 
cific attitudes of mind that directly contribute to the 
physical, vocational, and social efficiency of high 
school pupils. 

It is not sufficient that those subjects be offered that 
aim generally or indirectly to do these things. First 
and foremost, there must be sought those objectives 
that function directly in the lives of the pupils. 

In physical education there are facts that the pupil 
should know in order to retain good health and to 
prevent certain diseases. There are many specific 
health habits which should be formed and much to be 
learned about community hygiene, the knowledge of 
which will prevent sickness, save great financial loss 
and human lives. That unnecessary sickness is a pub- 
lic menace and a social crime is an attitude that must 
be developed by the high school as one of its civic 
functions. A few years of earnest and direct public 
health teaching in our high school schools will result 
in flies being considered as disgraceful to a commun- 
ity as are pediculi to individuals ; in the eradication of 
typhoid; in the reduction to a minimum of tubercul- 
osis ; and in the great shrinking of the annual national 
loss of two billion dollars due to preventable disease. 
Are public health objectives commendable ones for the 
aim of high school teaching? What are the high 
schools of North Carolina doing to help this worthy 
enterprise of public health? 
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According to the latest report at hand (1915-16) 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North 
Carolina, 16,783 pupils are enrolled in the high schools 
of North Carolina. Of this number, 116 are reported 
as taking biology and 1,327 as taking physiology. 
These subjects may indirectly contribute something to 
the objectives of health education or they may not. 
But these subjects are the only ones which even by a 
most liberal estimate can be considered as aiding public 
and personal health. Courses functioning directly in 
health improvement such as civic biology, home or 
community sanitation, or any sort of hygiene are not 
reported at all. Not more than one pupil in ten en- 
rolled in our public high schools (it is doubtful if 
there be that many) are taking courses that function 
indirectly in health betterment; not a single pupil is 
reported as taking a directly functioning health course. 

Vocational education is that which enables one to 
earn a living by acquiring the skills and technical 
knowedge necessary to practice a certain trade or pro- 
fession. From the report, it is rather difficult to de- 
termine how many different pupils are receiving vo- 
cational training in the sense of the definition above. 
There are 867 reported as taking agriculture and 1888, 
domestic science. If courses in these subjects were 
for vocational rather than liberal ends, they would be 
reported more specifically. Perhaps 300 to 400 are 
taking commercial courses for the definite purpose of 
earning a living. There are 35 reported as studying 
education. Unless the academic courses of the high 
school can be considered as vocational in the prepar- 
ing for teaching, college or professional schools, this 
is the extent of the vocational training offered in the 
high schools of the state. 

If the high school is to make better citizens, cer- 
tainly, there should be definite, specific instruction 
fitting for the duties of citizenship. There was never 
more urgent need for intelligent citizens with civic 
consciences than now exists. New and complex prob- 
lems must be solved and their solution requires straight 
thinking. The power of insidious, poisonous propa- 
ganda to do irreparable injury can be inhibited only 
by an understanding on the part of the masses of vital 
current issues and the underlying principles involved 
in their solution. The high schools of our state and 
others have abundant opportunity to do a magnificent 
service everlasting in its good effects. From the in- 
tellectual side, is needed an understanding of the in- 
creasingly complex problems of the present and future. 
What other items of knowledge are of more import- 
ance than those functioning in the solution of civic 
problems ? 

In attitudes necessary to good citizenship, we need 



not only a general civic conscience, but we must beget 
the specific qualms of a civic conscience that hurts 
whenever property is not given in for taxation at full 
value ; whenever the speed limit of the city is exceeded 
or an unintelligent vote is cast ; whenever any of our 
several duties of citizenship are neglected; whenever 
we willfully violate any law or ordinance ; or whenever 
individual or small group interests are put above those 
of the many. The elements of the civic conscience can 
be developed only by training. Boy Scouts and kin- 
dred organizations — but friends of the high school 
must not make such comparisons. But training and 
experience in the duties of citizenship are essential and 
the high school must take time to provide opportun- 
ities for social experience in organized play involving 
social activities and in the promotion of organizations 
similar to the Boy Scouts, civic leagues and other self- 
government associations. Such must be the care of 
the courses preparing for citizenship. This function 
is the first one of a high school and the high school 
would justify the expense incurred if this function 
only was performed well ; on the other hand no high 
school deserves public support which fails in these 
functions. 

As partial answer to the questions proposed in the 
first of the article, let us examine the reports to see 
what the high schools are doing in order to improve 
our future citizen leaders in civic knowledge, attitudes 
and experience. Of the 16,783 pupils enrolled in the 
high schools of North Carolina, 420 are reported as 
taking civics, 22 economics, and 18 sociology. This 
is the answer of the high schools to the call of the 
state for a better citizenship. 

But it will be asked, "what about the value of his- 
tory in training for citizenship." The study of history 
may function much, a little, or not at all in civic edu- 
cation, according to what is taught and how. That 
history which the pupil needs and feels that he needs 
in the solution of present social, political and economic 
problems — and only that — has civic value. The "cold 
storage" method of putting away historical knowledge 
for future use is utterly futile both from the utilitar- 
ian and cultural viewpoint. The nature of history 
varies inversely as the cube of its distance from pres- 
ent social needs. 

Assuming history is a means of training for citi- 
zenship, our composite judgment as to relative value 
of the different phases of history, based on the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the 
numbers taking each phase, is : ancient and general 
history is three times as valuable as American history, 
more than sixteen times as valuable as civics, and 178 
times as valuable as the study of social and economic 
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problems. On the same basis, English history is more 
than twice as valuable as American history and 118 
times as valuable as the study of economic and social 
problems. It would seem that according to our com- 
posite judgment that the value of history varies di- 
rectly as the cube of its distance from present needs. 
Courses in community civics, current events, social 
science including the study of important economic 
and social problems, civics including political problems 
and those phases of history shedding light on the fore- 
going, should form the core of courses in citizenship 
which should be required of all high school pupils. 

PRINCIPLE TWO 

There are only 3,000 hours zvhich the high school 
pupils can give to his high school zvork. Selections 
made must be analogous to the expenditures of one 
with a very limited income. Not what is good but 
what is necessary and best must determine the offer- 
ings in the program of studies and this is emphatically 
true in regard to the required work of curricula. 

The following standards may help in deciding as to 
what subjects or topics are of most worth. Other 
things being equal, of two competing subjects or topics 
the one should be chosen : 

1. Which more nearly meets the present needs of 
all the pupils. 

2. Which is richer in those elements which will be 
more frequently used by all. 

3. Which is richer in those elements which will be 
of greater importance to all when used. 

4. Which has fewer of those elements of doubtful 
value or of no value. 

However it is important that the different fields of 
learning be opened up to the pupils so that an appre- 
ciation of the worth and possibilities of each may be 
obtained. 

These standards may be used in testing the worth 
of subjects or topics in terms of the contributions they 
make in providing the objectives of physical, voca- 
tional, social and cultural education. The unit of ad- 
mission to the curriculum should much rather be the 
topic than the subject. In almost every subject, there 
is much material the presence of which is due not to 
its value to high school pupils but to a desire to fill up 
in order to add to the curriculum-unit value of the 
subject; that is to say, that more time may be given 
to this subject so that it may be rated as one-half unit 
or extended to one, two, or three units. A whole sub- 
ject should not be given because it contains one or two 
valuable topics. Rather should the more valuable ma- 
terial be sifted from the chaff in all the subjects, there- 
by vitalizing and enriching the curriculum. 



It would appear from the number reported as tak- 
ing each subject, that at the time of the report, the 
value of natural biological and social sciences in fur- 
■ thering the progressive function of society was much 
underrated. Considerably more pupils were enrolled 
in either algebra or Latin than were enrolled in all 
the sciences. Of those enrolled in the sciences, the 
larger number were enrolled in the relatively static 
rather than the dynamic sciences. Adequate provision 
should be made for securing in pupils the elements of 
the scientific attitude, an attribute indispensable to a 
valuable member of our twentieth century society. 

Only the irreducible minimum of those items of 
knowledge, skill, attitudes and ideals zvhich will func- 
tion in the life of all should be required in every 
curriculmn. 

PRINCIPLE THREE 

The purpose of vocational education is not to make 
pupils alike but to make them different. The organi- 
zation of the different curricula must be on the basis 
of administering to the vocational needs of pupils 
grouped according to their future vocations. The 
care of every curriculum will consist of group elec- 
tions carefully organized for vocational ends. 

General vocational education is a paradox. Voca- 
tional education can be only for those who know what 
they are going to be. Much time, expense and effort 
have been wasted in trying to prepare everybody for 
everything. For the vast majority of pupils of high 
school age an aimless course of four years has no jus- 
tification. The glaring weakness of our high schools 
has been their utter failure to provide vocational 
training for the masses. The cause of this weakness 
has been the failure of the school to find out the most 
suitable vocation for the masses of children in time to 
help them before they leave school for the reason 
they are not helped by the school to earn a living. 

Vocational education therefore, presupposes voca- 
tional guidance. So often vocational guidance is con- 
demned because the condemner is thinking of voca- 
tional control of an autocratic caste system. By voca- 
tional guidance is meant an earnest, scientific effort to 
find out the peculiar aptitudes and abilities of the child 
by offering him an experience in many and various 
lines of industry and service. As it is, the choice of 
a vocation is made without regard for what one's 
native ability best fits him. Usually the choice of vo- 
cation is determined by the financial or social standing 
of the parents on the one hand, or the first opportunity 
for employment that presents itself on the other. Vo- 
cational guidance reinforces natural talents and inter- 
ests. Without vocational guidance, occupational 
choices are made blindly, resulting in the choice of 
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many blind alley jobs and vocational misfits. The 
high school may do something, everything or nothing. 
We say it must do something in time to direct into 
profitable vocational courses those whose educational 
advantages will end with the high school. 

Objections are made to the choice of vocations at 
too early an age, as if this was not being done continu- 
ally. Then, the point of dispute is not whether 
choices should be made but whether the choice should 
be intelligent or blind. A postponement of the choice 
of vocation until graduation from high school or later, 
with the prevalence of the traditional Gurriculum, is 
merely passing up the duty because by that time only 
the professional group and those to whom education 
is a conventional requirement are left. By the process 
of selection, the high school has acted as a discoverer 
of those who may go into the professions and has con- 
tributed nothing to the vocational welfare of the 
others ; at the very most five per cent have been helped, 
ninety-five per cent have been neglected. 

The high school must offer equal educational op- 
portunity to all. This does not mean all must have the 
same sort of education, but that all must have equal 
opportunity, as far as possible, for that education 
which will be most helpful to them. A democracy 
can not afford to offer vocational advantages to the 
fortunate few and deny it to the many. 

The group electives of the high school curricula 
must be on the basis of the probable future vocation 
of the pupil. The number in the different groups of 
occupations in North Carolina at the last census may 
serve as a general guide as to what vocations need be 
considered in organizing our high school. The per- 
centage classed in the chief occupational groups were 
as follows: 

Agriculture 64% 

Manufacturing and Mechanics 13% 

Trade and Transportation 6% 

Professions 3% 

Domestic Science 14% 

Long ago, these groups were each provided for by 
putting them on the Procrustean Bed of the profes- 
sional-college entrance group. Those who were too 
long for the bed were to be sawed off the proper 
amount. Those who were too short were to be 
stretched out until the proper length was attained. 
This process resulted in such discomfiture and pain to 
individuals of groups other than the professional, that 
most of them left before the process was complete. 
Happily a new dispensation now obtains, so that when 
only one group can be provided for it must be the 
largest group; and as facilities are added, the other 
groups in order of their numbers should be provided 



for, except the last group which will usually consist 
of those who do not reach the high school. 

The above statistics should serve only as a general 
guide. The industries of the community and a tenta- 
tive vocational census of those to enter the high school 
should be used to determine more specifically the vo- 
cational groupings and the core of the different curric- 
ula. A vocational survey of the community should 
be taken occasionally to check up the service of the 
school. In this way the high school will rightly be a 
community asset, educating for service in the com- 
munity and not depriving the community of the ser- 
vices of its best. 

Only those remain in the high school until gradu- 
ation, who have received vocational benefit or con- 
ventional benefits akin to the vocational. These are 
few. Where the many really receive vocational bene- 
fit, as in all justice they should, the high school en- 
rollment will grow by leaps and bounds. 

PRINCIPLE FOUR 

Other things being equal, those subjects and topics 
of most worth should come early in the high school 
course. 

As long as a large proportion of the enrollment 
leave at the end of each year the reason for this 
principle is apparent. Based on the last report the 
number who are enrolled at the beginning of each 
year's work of the high school on the basis of 100 
is as follows for the high schools of North Carolina: 

First year 100 

Second year 63 

Third year 29 

Fourth year 18 

PRINCIPLE FIVE 

No subject or topic should find a place in any cur- 
riculum because of its supposed mental training: and 
in only the group electives of the professional group 
should college entrance requirements be a reason for 
a subject's place in the curriculum. 

Formal discipline, as a factor in the choice of a 
subject in the curriculum has long been discredited. 
Even granting for the sake of argument that there is 
something in the theory, there is not an iota of scien- 
tific evidence that one subject has more disciplinary 
value than another. Only the teachers or devotees of 
a subject are convinced by this argument which is the 
last refuge of the non-functioning subject. It will be 
found that the so-called disciplinary subjects were 
vocational at one time or for certain professions con- 
taining a limited number, or else are of practical value 
in some localities. It would appear that subjects be- 
come disciplinary only when they cease to be of prac- 
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tical value. The test of functioning in the life of the 
pupils is the only valid test. The curriculum has not 
room even for all subjects which do this. 

principle six 

Any curriculum should consist of three divisions of 
courses. The first division should consist of those 
subjects and topics required in every curriculum; the 
second will be subjects, topics and projects of the dif- 
ferent vocational groups; the third will consist of 
free electives adopted to individual differences. 

There can be no set rules as to the number of units 
in each division as this will differ according to pre- 



vious preparation, the vocation chosen, equipment pro- 
vided and other factors. It might be estimated as a 
tentative guide that of sixteen units for graduation 
seven might be required; five or six group electives, 
and three or four free electives. 

As a final test, may we venture this one, that a 
curriculum is a good one when those responsible for 
it can justify its composition without using mystifying 
terms ; can convince a practical business man, a pro- 
gressive farmer or a skilled mechanic that a high 
school education is indispensable to the success and 
happiness of his children. 



ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 



■By DR. THOMAS H. BRIGGS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 



A, General purposes of the junior high school are 
conceived as: 

1. To explore by means of material in itself worth 
while the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils, and to reveal to them the possibilities in the 
major fields of learning. 

2. To teach pupils to do better the desirable activ- 
ities that they will do anyway. 

3. To reveal higher types of activities and at the 
same time to make them both desired and to an ex- 
tent possible. 

4. To integrate society by teaching a common body 
of knowledge and ideals, and to differentiate educa- 
tion for individuals according to probable needs. 

B. Literature. 

1. The worth of a piece of literature to an individ- 
ual is proved by the extent to which it elicits from him 
a satisfying emotional response. The success, there- 
fore, of the selection and teaching of any piece of 
literature may be measured by the extent to which 
pupils desire more of the same kind. The school must 
begin on the pupil's aesthetic level, however low that 
may be, and build up gradually. 

2. The junior high school must not neglect current 
books and magazines. It should be particularly con- 
cerned to develop the power of discrimination between 
the varying degrees of good material and to teach 
good habits of silent reading. 

3. Worthy literature should be taught so as to con- 
tribute even more than aesthetic appreciation. It 
should give to pupils : 

a. Variety and breadth of life by means of vicari- 
ous experiences; 



phenomena of life, 



* Presented at the New York State Educational Congress, 
May, 1919. 



b. Interpretation of various 
both subjective and external ; 

c. Preparation for probable future experiences by 
ideals and attitudes. 

Recommendation of cycles centering on desired 
ideals, — e. g., of heroism, friendship, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, etc. 

4. The study of literature should be for the most 
part extensive, with occasional intensive analyses of 
short classics : better the one dominant point from 
twenty masterpieces than fifty points from one. The 
extensive plan of study should 

a. Build up a body of integrating common knowl- 
edge and ideals; 

b. Teach young people to do better the kind of 
reading that they are likely to do later ; 

c. Reveal a wide field from which selections may 
be intelligently made later; 

d. Result in a background for future more special- 
ized study. 

5. If the pupils have not already learned, the junior 
high school should give them systematic instruction in 
silent reading, that they may read rapidly with definite 
purpose evaluating, organizing, and supplementing the 
material for a worthy end. 

6. The school should make possible oral expres- 
sion, with provisions for definite improvements where 
needed, in dramatic work and in purposeful reading of 
units considerably longer than now ordinarily used. 

C. Composition. 

1. All composition, both oral and written, should 
have a motive that seems worthy to the pupils. 

2. Composition is best taught by problems rather 
than by assignments of isolated and unmeaningful 
fragments of a logical organization. The four formal 



